"It's just like a party This doesn't have anything to do with - 

revolution against the country. Tomorrow these kids are going to wake up 
and say, 'We had a good time.'" 

benzene #50 May 2Q f 1SQS 

As you can see, I finally got a printer. In the long run (the medium 
run, even), this will allow me to start emptying my letter box in a timely 
manner, but for now it's just given me another excuse to play around 
Included among the software I inherited with my computer (I bought it used) 
was a word processor, but I don't like it. Its author is clearly an 
adherent to the software philosophy which says to the user, "I know what's 
fiest, so I 11 do everything my way and not trouble you with it." That sort 
or product has its place, I suppose (Apple users in particular seem to enjoy 
having things done for them), but I find it frustrating. Now, giving it a 
second chance, I discover that this word processor won't even let me select 
the printer s typestyles, preferring that I use the Amiga's fonts. I can 
override this by setting the typestyle at the printer, but then I can't 
change typesLyles within the document. Well, okay, it 5 11 do slants and 
double strikes and that ugly expanded stuff which Chris Carrier uses all the 
time, out I was determined to use a modified Cheesecake/ Passchendael e 
spec, with letters to the editor in script and all that, yknow? 

f So, Pro-Write went back into the shoe box, and I went back to Amiga 
DOS s unassuming text editor, which I adore. It doesn't do anything besides 
the basics for me, but it dutifully reports my text exactly as I type it. 
Finally, after many hours of experimentation trying to figure out how the 
printer works and how the Amiga's printer driver system works, I've set 
myself up with a translation program which reads a file and replaces codes 
which I ve designated with the proper escape sequence before sending it on to 
the printer. This means I can do anything the printer can do, provided that 
I add it to my table of codes. The limiting side of this is that if I try to 
get too fancy I have to type a screen full of codes and I'm liable to get 
confused, but I'm used to that. 

The one big flaw of my text editor is that, while it does break lines 
when I in entering text, it won't refigure the line endings when I go back to 
change tne text. That means that I have to go back and break lines and 
rejoin them a lot, which is quite a nuisance. For now I'm putting up with 
it, but high on my list of things to do is work out a program that will do 
that easily. Once I've done that I'll probably experiment with reducing the 
pitcn a bit. I feel like I'm wasting space in this issue the way the 
letters are so spread out, but to change it now would mean redoing all the 
line endings, and that prospect isn't at all inviting. 

This is benzene, an approximately monthly amateur newsletter, loosely 
associated with the postal diplomacy hobby, which consists primarily of dis- 
cussions of politics and whatever else interests the editor and the reader- 

i? 60 ?*? 6 i S P u ^ lished b y Mark D "IS" Lew, 438 Vernon #103, Oakland, 
CA 94610; telephone (415) 268-8626. Sub rates are 60 cents per issues, and 
trades are welcome. 

Last issue was put together in a hurry, so there were more transcrip- 
tion errors than usual. Two were confusing one in the Monopoly game, and 
one m the News from Bree mention, in which I said "letter" instead of 

letter column." Those of you who save back issues can pencil in the 
missing word. It goes just below the middle of page 2. 



READER SURVEY 

Many of you have answered the reader survey, but many of you have not 
Here is the question: On the whole, was the French Revolution a good or a 
bad thing? 

I recognize that the question is vague; interpret it however you like 

o 
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A simple one-word answer will satisfy me, but essays won't be refused. Most 
answers so far have been a few sentences. Many of you have complained that 
you aren't really qualified to say. Yeah yeah, neither am I. Too bad, 
answer anyway. 

GOSSIP ■ 

There was a minor riot in Berkeley a week ago last Friday, occasioned by 
a celebration of the anniversary of "People's Park." Ten years ago, the park 
was just an empty lot not far from the center of town, when a bunch of 
activists settled there, making the usual '60s-style idealistic declarations. 
After a few weeks, the city sent police to move them out and a riot ensued. 
Today the park is a source of some controversy between those who appreciate 
its historical and sentimental significance and those who think such signifi- 
cance is silly and that the valuable land' could be put to better use. On 
Friday the sentimentalists gathered at the park to watch a film about the 
park's history and to chant and march and do all those things activists like 
to do. Later, some of the marchers used their torches to start a bonfire on 
a street corner near the park. When the fire department came to put the fire 
out, things got a little out of hand. Some cars were overturned, more fires 
were started, many windows were broken, most of the shops in the area were 
looted, and a lot of people got roughed up a bit (mostly by other rioters). 
There were no serious injuries. 28 stores were broken into. 12 people were 
arrested, one for inciting a riot, one for assaulting a police officer with 
a deadly weapon, and 10 for possession of stolen property. 

Early reports poetically portrayed it as an uprising of the homeless 
(many of whom live in People's Park) against the uncaring society which 
oppresses them or some such, but later stories denied that the homeless had 
anything to do with it. Everyone, including the homeless themselves and the 
merchants whose stores were looted, seems to agree, noting that the homeless 
are probably the Berkeley's least excitable demographic group. 

The most excitable group is, of course, the college kids. The lead-in 
on page one is the description offered by a veteran of the original People's 
Park riots, who I thought sounded disappointed by the lack of political 
purpose among the rioters. Most observers commented on the participation by 
the students (who had, maybe not coincidental 1 y , completed their finals just 
that afternoon). "Once this place got hit, the college kids were in here as 
much as everyone," said one of the (many) demonstrators who tried to guard 
the stores against the looters. 

This doesn't surprise me. Most of the young activists I meet around 
here (and I'm sure that the ones I meet are not the most radical ones) 
speak excitedly about their upcoming protests, demonstrations and strikes, 
telling me how good it feels to have a chance to confront authority. One 
friend of mine (who is very well-mannered whenever I see him) speaks vividly 
of the power he feels when he's part of a mob. His enthusiasm makes me 
wonder if for some the desire to be civilly disobedient outweighs commitment 
to any cause. I'd guess that most activists don't harbor any latent desire 
to be violent, but I think there is a large minority of them who go to pro- 
tests largely because they hope that the riotous mob mentality will take 
over. Furthermore, I think that there are enough of these that any large 
protest gathering is an accident waiting to happen, and I see no reason to 
believe that an incident like Friday's, or worse, couldn't happen again. I 
find that frightening. And that's why while I still believe in preserving 
the people's right to peaceably assemble, I'd rather not be nearby when 
they do. 



MORE GOSSIP 



As you've probably heard, the California Supreme Court has returned its 
decision on the constitutionality of Prop 103, the insurance reform 

t*t VV& been ° ut ? f touch with the news world lately, so I didn't 

see how the primary national media reported it, but I did hear the mention 
it got on the MacNeil Lehrer recap. Charlayne said something to the effect 
?no In California, the state Supreme Court unanimously upheld most of Prop 
103, the insurance reform initiative passed last November. The initiative 
requires that all insurance rates be rolled back 20%." Strictly speaking 
that is correct but it gives the listener the impression that the rates will 
in fact be rolled back. Don't bet on it. While the rollback itself was not 
struck down, the insolvency standard (see below) was, and without that 
standard, the rollbacks amount to little more than an immediate examination 
of all rates under the new regulations. 

As many of you know, I make my living working for a trade magazine for 
the insurance industry. Officially my position is typesetter (or if I want 
to , r e Snooty, "typographer"), but since computer technology restructured the 
puDiismng industry, the definition of typesetting has become blurred, and 
besides setting type I do some minor editing and minor programming and 
wnatever else needs to be done. Because there are two senior editors and 
only one typesetter, and because, like most trade magazines, UR is more a 
clearinghouse _ for press releases than a forum for original journalism, I am 
tne only one m the office who consistently reads every word that ends up in 
the magazine. On May 4, that included the just-filed, 61-page opinion on 
CaiFarm Ins. Co. v. Deukmejian, et al . Most of my readers have learned that 
not all information in BZ can be relied on, but in this case, I think I'm 
center qualified than the national news media to explain what really 
happened . 



movement which passed Prop 103 is often portrayed as a liberal/ 
progressive movement, but I've observed that although the leaders of the 
campaign were from the left wing, the voters who supported the initiative 
were not. The rhetoric of Prop 103's most vocal supporters (typified by BZ's 
own Chris Carrier) is activist and anti-establishment in tone, but not 
particularly liberal. Prop 103 was defeated in many counties in Northern 
California which consistently vote liberal, but was passed easily in Orange 
County, reputed to be the one of most conservative counties in the nation. 

Neither was the vote overwhelming. It passed with less than 52% of "the 
vote, losing in 50 of the state's 58 counties. 

The voting was very regional, however. The initiative won in six Bay 
Area counties and in Orange County, and won overwhelmingly in Los Angeles' 
County. This is no surprise, considering that one of the provisions of Prop 
103 is to prohibit territorial rating (using a policyholder's place of 
residence in calculating his premium). In other words (and this was the ma-n 
message of the anti-103 campaign) drivers in the rural part of the state pay 
the same rates as drivers in L.A. or S.F., even though losses are many times 
higher for the latter. This provision is the "discrimination" referred to 
in the official initiative description which appeared on the ballot and said: 

Reduces auto, other property/casualty rates. Requires elected Insurance 
Commissioner's approval of rates. Prohibits price-fixing, discrimination." 

The ballot descriptions were written by the state attorney general, John 
Van de Kamp, who sponsored Prop 100, and publicly announced his approval of 
ProF 103 and disapproval of Props 101 and 104 (all insurance reform 
initiatives). Mr Van de Kamp ' s ballot descriptions were challenged in court 
as being inaccurate. His descriptions of 101 and 104 were determined to be 
false and he was required to rewrite them, but the descriptions of 100 and 
103 were allowed to stand because although they were misleading, they weren't 
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actually untrue. This is the sort of maneuvering I have in mind when I say 
Mr Van de Kamp (now running for governor) is sleazy. 

Although the pro-103 campaign and the media concentrated on the rate 
rollbacks, they are only one of many provisions in the initiative. Indeed, 
in following the defense's arguments before the Court, one gets the impres- 
sion that Prop 103 's proponents consider the rollbacks to be merely a minor 
detail. One needn't use much imagination to infer that. Harvey Rosenfield, 
Prop 103 's author, essentially said as much. The laws governing initiatives 
state that if one provision of an initiative is ruled unconstitutional, the 
whole initiative is annulled, unless that provision is "severable," that is, 
when the provision is removed, the initiative remains meaningful and con- 
sistent with the intention of those who passed it. Thus, anticipating the 
possibility of the rollbacks being declared unconstitutional, Mr Rosenfield 
had to argue that the voters didn't vote for 103 just because of the roll- 
back, but because they supported the increased regulation generally. 

Here's a complete (I think) list of Prop 103's provisions: 

• Insurance rates must be immediately reduced to 20% less than those in 
effect on Nov . 8 , 1987 . 

• "Good drivers" must be granted an additional 20% rate reduction. 

• All rate increases must be approved by the Insurance Commissioner. 

• The Commissioner may not approve rates which are "excessive, 
inadequate [or] unfairly discriminatory." (The initiative goes on to roughly 
outline how such standards are defined. ) 

• A public hearing is required for any rate increase which exceeds 7% 
for personal lines or 15% for commercial lines. Any consumer may request a 
public hearing on any proposed increase, whereupon the Commissioner must 
either grant the request or issue of written finding of denial. 

• There may be no rate increases at all prior to Nov. 8, 1989, unless 
the Commissioner finds that an insurer is "substantially threatened with 
insolvency . " 

• Insurers must renew all policies unless: the policyholder does not 
pay his premium, the policyholder is found guilty of fraud, the insurer can 
demonstrate a significant increase in the hazard insured against. 

• The Insurance Commissioner becomes an elective position, with the 
first election taking place in 1990. 

• Territorial rating is prohibited: A policyholder's rates may not be 
based on his place of residence. 

• Certain laws concerning licensing of insurance agents are repealed: 
Banks and similar organizations may now be licensed to sell insurance. 
Agents are no longer prohibited from rebating their commissions to 
consumers . 

• Certain laws allowing insurance companies to pool their actuarial 
data and to establish standard forms are repealed. (This is the "price- 
fixing" Mr Van de Kamp refers to in his ballot description.) 

• The Dept. of Insurance will, for a reasonable cost, provide consumers 
with a comparison of each insurer's rates. 

• A non-profit organization is formed to represent insurance consumers. 
Insurers are required to mail notices to policyholders informing them they 
may join this corporation. 

• Any increase in the budget of the state Insurance Dept. will be paid 
for by fees charged to insurance companies. The tax rate on insurance 
premiums shall be increased as much as is necessary so that there is no loss 
in revenue from the lower rates. 

Although I don't like Prop 103 itself, I was very satisfied with the 
Court's interpretation of it. Of the seven or eight court opinions I've 
read through in the course of my amateur law study, this one is the most 



comprehensible and the most wel 1 -reasoned (as well as the longest). The 
Court did not overstep its authority. Where it found unconstitutionality it 
annulled the offending passages only, leaving as much of the initiative as 
possible intact. In considering the vaguely defined provisions of the 
initiative, the Court specified the extent to which they could be interpretec 
constitutionally, but did not offer its own interpretation, preferring 
(unlike so many courts) to leave administrative decision-making to others 
(notably the state insurance commissioner). Some have complained that the 
Court's decision leaves an unwieldy and often illogical regulatory procedure 
for the Insurance Department, but the Court denies responsibility for 
policymaking, saying, "We do not consider or weigh the economic or social 
wisdom or general propriety of the initiative. Rather, our sole function is 
to evaluate it legally in the light of established constitutional 
principles . " 

The petitioners* main challenge to Prop 103 was that, by compelling 
them to sell their product at a price lower than the one they and their 
customers agreed to, the initiative is in violation of the due process 
clause of the 14th Amendment. ("No state shall ... deprive any person of . . . 
property, without due process of law.") On that point the Court essentially 
agreed. That the rollbacks themselves were left intact is a mere nicety 
attributable to the Court's determination to remove only the essence of the 
problem. A rate rollback is only as good as the rules which keep the rates 
rolled back. That's why Prop 103's authors included the insolvency stan- 
dard, which says that prior to Nov. 8, 1989, no rates may be raised unless 
the Commissioner finds "that an insurer is substantially threatened with 
insolvency". By striking down that standard, the Court has said that, yes, 
insurance companies must roll back their rates, but they can immediately 
thereafter apply for rate increases, going through the normal ratemaking 
procedures (as revised by other part of the initiative) to roll them forward 
again. 

Petitioners went on to argue that aside from the rollbacks, the new 
rate regulations provided by the initiative are in violation of the due 
process clause. Due process challenges to state regulations have been 
going on a long time, and over the years a standard has developed. A price 
control law is considered to be in violation of the due process clause not 
when it simply al lows the state to set a confiscatory rate (in which case 
the state is at fault) but only when it requires the state to do so. The 
insolvency standard was deemed to so require, but in the case of the rest of 
the rate regulations, it was determined the regulations are such that they 
allow the Insurance Commissioner sufficient liberty to grant relief from 
confiscatory rates. "Confiscatory" is carefully defined as "so restrictive 
as to facially preclude any possibility of a just and reasonable return," 
but "just and reasonable" is left undefined. 

That interpretation is left to the Commissioner, along with a few 
equally vague standards in the initiative itself. In emphasizing that the 
regulations are constitutional precisely because they allow the Commissioner 
to grant relief from confiscatory rates, the Court is essentially telling the 
Commissioner to grant such relief. Although it is not a court order, it is 
an indication that any confiscatee would have grounds to sue. (A combative 
commissioner might, for political reasons, deny all rate increases and force 
all the insurance companies to go to court, but such a tactic would be 
contrary to the current Commissioner's style.) In considering some auxiliary 
arguments, the Court sets further guidelines for the Commissioner in her 
determination of "just and reasonable," stating that a company's past profits 
are not relevant to consideration of its current rates, and that profits in 
one line of insurance are not relevant to consideration of rates in other 
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lines . 

Petitioners further argued that the rate rollbacks are unconstitutional 
even without the insolvency standard, because they temporarily impose 
confiscatory rates while the company waits for its rate increases to be 
approved by the bureaucracy. The Court responded by pointing out that the 
initiative does not prohibit the Commissioner from allowing any company to 
charge its applied-for rate while that rate is under consideration and grant 
refunds if the rate increase is denied. The Commissioner has taken the 
hint. 

Thus what will happen is that all the insurance companies will call on 
their actuaries to determine what rate they can defend as the minimum 
necessary to ensure a "just and reasonable" return, and start charging that 
rate (as of June 3, when the Court's stay on the initiative is lifted). 
That rate is then reviewed by the Department, and if it is rejected the com- 
pany will mail out refunds to its policyholders. Some eager consumerists 
have irresponsibly announced to the news media that the "voter revolt" was 
victorious and the 20+% rollbacks are forthcoming, knowing from similar 
experience that when their promise turns out to be wrong (and it will) they 
can always shift the blame onto someone else. In fact, rate cuts will range 
from about 0% to 8%. Prop 103 did little to address the real cause of high 
insurance rates. To argue that rate cuts of 20% can be forced is to argue 
that 20% of insurance companies' income is profit. That's a popular idea, 
but it's just not true. 

Aside from the rollbacks and the insolvency standard, the new rate 
regulations aren't too unusual. The public hearing requirements are 
excessive, but otherwise California has simply moved from slightly below 
average to slightly above average in terms of insurance regulation. Much 
responsibility for interpretation falls on the state Insurance Department. 
While it may not allow rates so low as to not ensure "just and reasonable" 
return, it also must not allow rates so high as to be "excessive, inadequate, 
or unfairly discriminatory." Commissioner Gillespie has responded admirably 
to her new responsibility. She has taken the very sensible position that it 
is to everyone's benefit that everything is spelled out in advance so that 
the companies know the rules of the game, and that everything be settled as 
quickly as possible. One week after the Court decision came out, the Depart- 
ment released a comprehensive plan and budget request for augmenting the 
Department, along with a detailed description of how applications for rate 
increases or relief from rollbacks will be considered. I consider such a 
prompt response to be a pretty impressive for any organization, and abso- 
lutely astounding for a government agency. To some extent, Commissioner 
Gillespie's thoroughness is politically motivated. She knows that when 
rates aren't rolled back as much as the mob is clamoring for, the hotheads 
will want to blame her, and she wants to have a documented and detailed 
defense when that time comes. Prop 103 had some provisions requiring 
insurance companies to declare even more of their financial records than 
before (they already have to file an awful lot of numbers; I know because 
I've seen them) and she's made the most of that. 

The second major challenge to the constitutionality of Prop 103 (yes, 
there's more) focused on the provision which requires insurers to renew all 
policies except in cases of non-payment of premium, fraud, or "substantial 
increase in hazard insured against." Petitioners argue that for this pro- 
vision to apply to policies already in effect would violate the contracts 
clause of the Constitution (Art. 1, Sec. 10: "No state shall ... pass any 
... law impairing the obligation of contracts.") According to petitioners, 
this provision would unfairly change the terms under which insurers and 



policyholders agreed to do business. The Court acknowledged that if a 
contract rnaae m a traditionally unregulated environment is disturbed by a 
.subsequently passed state law, that could constitute impairment. The Court 
determined that m this case, however, insurance is well-established as an 
industry which is subject to regulation, and parties contracting insurance 
1°!° 5 %h the knowl f d 9 e that their agreement will be subject to regulation. 
Thus, the non-renewal provisions were upheld. 

** * T u e i C °^ t d f f f nded generally the right of the state to regulate, saying 
that while the state must be careful not to actually confiscate property it 
%3 under no obligation maintain a free and open business environment The 
state can impose any requirements it chooses, so long as all parties are 
offered relief -- that is, are given a chance to opt out of the business 
Significantly the Court noted that insurance companies still have the option 
to pull out of the state altogether. This is a hint from the Court that that 
option had better be preserved. Some companies had threatened to withdraw 
ail business from the state, and some state legislators had responded to the 
threat by^ introducing bills which would penalize companies which withdraw. 
Those bills have now been abandoned. But not to worry. None of the big 
companies will leave California, because in spite of the difficulties the 
market is too lucrative to give up. Even if they have to take some losses 
for , a few Y ea rs, no company can afford to give away their market share in 
sucn an enormous market. 

The third provision challenged was the part about forming an official 
insurance consumer-advocacy corporation. This provision was clearly an 
oversight on the part of Prop 103's authors, because the state constitution 
explicitly pronibits any initiative which creates a corporation for any 
purpose. This is in an amendment which is the result a political battle of 
40 years ago. Somebody back then tried to get an initiative passed which 
would name a number of individuals to some panel. Somebody else didn't like 
t-hayt tactic and got passed an amendment to the Constitution prohibiting 
initiatives which name individuals. A few years later someone tried to get 
around the amendment by way of naming an corporation instead. As a response 
10 that, the amendment was revised to prohibit the naming or identifying of 
corporations as well. 

Prop 103's proponents lamely tried to defend their corporation 
provision, saying that the constitutional amendment wasn't passed with 
public corporations, such as a consumer-advocacy corporation, in mind. But 
tneir argument was barely even considered with such explicit constitutional 
*anguage against it. Now, the consumer-advocacy corporation has taken a new 
form m a bill before the state legislature which might pass. I think it's 
a pretty stupid idea, but aside from wasting a lot of public money, it's 
pretty harmless. 

Finally, the petitioners challenged the provisions which would revise 
insurance premium tax rates to make up for any revenue loss as a result of 
the initiative. This provision was put in the initiative so that during the 
campaign proponents could argue that the initiative would cost taxpayers 
nothing. Proponents may even have been aware that the provision would not 
stand up to constitutional scrutiny, figuring that by that time the rest of 
the initiative would be passed and it wouldn't matter anymore. Petitioners 
challenged the tax provision on various technical grounds having to do with 
how tax rates can be set. The Court responded by citing a law that says 
courts are not allowed to prevent the collection of taxes. If a tax is 
challenged, the tax must be collected first, after which the court would 
have the option of demanding that it be refunded. Thus, for now the Court 
had only to consider whether this provision would invalidate the entire 
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initiative. It was determined that if the tax provision is later disallowed, 
it can be removed, leaving the rest of the initiative intact. 

In other words, if Prop 103 ends up costing money (almost certain, 
considering the Insurance Department's large budget request), the insurance 
premium tax will be raised and the issue will 3 o back to court. If the tax 
increase is found unconstitutional, the costs wiil come out of the state 
treasury instead. Thus it's entirely possible that assurances by Prop 103's 
proponents that their initiative will cost the taxpayers nothing, will turn 
out to have been false. Keep that in mind next election when a new batch of 
initiatives claim to be cost-free. 

Among the unchallenged provisions of the initiative were those 
providing for public hearings, an elected insurance commissioner, the "good 
driver" discount, repeal of some licensing laws, repeal of some antitrust 
exemptions, and prohibition of territorial rating. 

The provisions for public hearings is probably the worst part of the 
initiative. Exactly how such hearings are to be applied for and run is one 
of the many things left to the Commissioner to decide, but it's pretty clear 
that it'll be a big opportunity to waste public money while providing a forum 
for ignorant loudmouths to pontificate about how the people are being victim- 
ized by the greedy bad guys. Hmph. 

Almost as bad is the idea of electing an insurance commissioner. I'd 
expect this to be dangerous in any state, but especially so in California, 
where the voters are so fond of demagogues. The big demand now seems to be 
to find a Commissioner who will insist on lower rates, but what everyone has 
forgotten is that the primary reason for the state insurance department to 
exist is to ensure that rates are high enough. The big danger that an 
insurance company poses to the public is that it will charge insufficient 
rates, and not have enough funds to protect against the risks it assumes. 
Then after the company executives have lived the good life for a few years, 
the claims start coming in and the company can't afford to pay them. So the 
company goes bankrupt and ail its policyholders are left unprotected. To 
protect against such a system, it is the insurance commissioner's job to 
make sure that all companies maintain adequate funds to cover their risks. 
If a company's funds get too low, the Department shuts down its business. 
Ar. elected commissioner will be pressured to keep rates low enough, when his 
duty is to keep them high enough. I worry about that . 

The "good driver" discount is a silly gimmick which plays on the fact 
that just about everyone is convinced that he's a good driver and the other 
guy isn't. This provision was a me-too version of Prop 100's more elaborate 
"good driver" rules. The 103 version must have been clumsily put together 
because, as the anti-103 campaign pointed out (but not as energetically as 
it ought to have), a driver could be found guilty of and even served jail 
time for DWI and still be considered a "good driver." Soon this complaint 
wiil no longer be valid, as a bill before the legislature which would 
redefine "good driver" is almost sure to pass. A better reason to be cynical 
about this provision is that it pretends to offer even more rate reductions 
when in fact it does no such thing. What it really says is that "good 
drivers" must be charged rates which are 20% less than the rates charged to 
everyone else. The initiative could have instead defined "bad drivers" and 
required that "bad drivers" be charged rates 20% higher than everyone else's, 
and the result would have been exactly the same. 

The best thing about Prop 103 was the provision to repeal certain 
licensing laws. The biggest waste in the insurance industry is in its 
distribution. Modern communications and information technology have made the 
old system of personal agents obsolete. Yet insurance regulation has (until 
now) shielded companies from the need to be efficient, and agents groups have 



set up protective regulations to make themselves necessary. Because most 
other ways of selling insurance are banned, companies are virtually required 
.to sea through agents. Licensing requirements ensure that agents are kept 
m shore supply so they can insist on bigger commissions, and other laws 
require that agents keep their commissions and not rebate any to consumers. 
Prop ±03 removes tne ban on rebating, and allows corporations (notably 
banjts) to be licensed as agents. The companies, which are finally waking up 
to realize that they need to cut costs, have responded to these new 
attribution opportunities by slashing agent commissions dramatically. The 
agents are furious about this, saying they shouldn't be the ones to bear the 
cos. of Prop 103, and accusing the companies of trying phase out independent 
agents altogether. The latter accusation is absolutely correct, and " 
company executives have essentially admitted as much, though they are" 
n n n i omatic m their choice of 



Agent organizations are fighting for their lives with all-out lobbying 
ana^pubxic relations campaigns. In their portrayal, the consumer is th- 
good guy, the companies are the bad guys, and the agents are caught in the 
micale. Naturally, they say they're doing all this to protect the consumer, 
put_I aon t see consumers organizing to refuse rebates. The arguments 
against flanjes in insurance are always targeted against allowing banks to 
prcauce insurance, which is currently banned by federal law. That law, the 
G:ass-S r eagaii_Act, has been under attack lately and the banking industry is 
undergoing various forms of deregulation. There are legitimate concerns 
aooau how banks anc insurance ought to be regulated and protected, if 
ever are allowed to mix, but those concerns are irrelevant to the' 
situation. 



Another federal law under attack is the McCarran-Ferguson Act. Once 
upon a time insurance was considered just another business contract, and 
uhus not subject to federal regulation. Then in 1949 (I think), a Supreme 
Court decision declared that insurance was sufficiently complicated to be 
considered "commerce/' and thus was now a federal matter. Thereupon sore 
zeaious lawyers filed antitrust suits against various cooperative organiza- 
tions wnich collect actuarial data and suggest standard rates, which most 
small insurance companies use. When it appeared that these suits would be 
successru. , tne industry argued that the result would be to force the 
smaller companies out of business and thus reduce competition. Congress 
agreed, and passed McCarran, which grants antitrust exemption to such 
organizations. 

Prop 103 revised a few McCarran- 1 ike state laws, but these revisions 
haa oniy negligible real effect, because this is a federal matter. They 
merely offered Prop 103 proponents an opportunity to join in on the nation- 
wide anti-McCarran campaign and claim for themselves such virtues as 
opposing "price-fixing" and antitrust exemptions for the insurance industry. 
Tne antitrust argument is phony; the exemptions offered by McCarran are for 
specific cases only, and insurance companies are still forbidden to fix 
prices, conspire, boycott, intimidate, and other things we usually think of 
when we talk about antitrust. A lot of the anti-insurance rhetoric is based 
on the assumption that companies conspire to set rates. I don't buy it. A 
group of state attorneys general (including California's Van de Kamp) have 
Domed m an antitrust suit against a number of insurance companies and 
organizations. That suit names 26. defendants (and one of those 26 is a 
cooperative subscribed to by dozens of smaller companies). How many indus- 
Lnes can snow that many companies in competition? Since when has any group 
even half that size been able to maintain a cartel? It's going to take a lot 
more than empty accusations to convince me that it can be done. I'm still 
waiting to see any evidence. 
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Interestingly, the one provision besides the rate rollbacks which 
received a lot of attention during the campaign -- the ban on territorial 
rating is likely to be equally ineffective. Before Prop 103, place of 
residence was one of the most important criteria on which rates were based. 
Companies put zip code at the top of the application form right up there with 
driving experience and sex. Now they won't be allowed to do that, but it 
turns out that buried in Prop 103 's revised ratemaking regulations is a 
clause about considering other factors adopted by the Commissioner "that have 
a substantial relationship to the risk of loss." Of course, everyone 
that zip codes do indeed have such a relationship. Insurance companies 
don't just set their rates whimsically, they rate territorially because 
their actuaries consistently find that some zip codes produce significai 
higher loss rates. The Commissioner's new rate application process includes 
a procedure for companies to discriminate territorially provided that they 
provide sufficient actuarial documentation. Lawyers from all sides have 
indicated that the procedure is fair, and no one has criticized it. ^Consid- 
ering what a big deal territorial rating was during the campaign, I find 
this a bit surprising. 

General reaction to the Court's opinion varied widely. Among Prop 
103 's proponents, some groups expressed mild approval while other claimed 
complete victory. Among the opponents, opinions were more diverse, ranging 
from satisfaction to denunciation. It's hard to say who really won, but I'd 
guess it came down right in the middle. The proponents sound more happy 
because they have more to gain from claiming victory than from claiming 
defeat. Each group's response is an indication not of its true opinion of 
the decision, but of its political strategy. It's pretty clear by now^ that 
the decision won't be appealed, and the next phase of the battle has already 
begun in the state legislature. Everyone knows that Prop 103 hasn't really 
solved anything and that some sort of insurance reform package will have to 
passed. The major players are all maneuvering so as to place the blame on 
the other guy and to make sure that their own interests are spared in what- 
ever reforms are passed. 

I could go on for a few more pages discussing the political drama, but 
I can see that this topic has already either bumped the letters I had hoped 
to include in this issue or made this issue a very expensive one for me. So 
before I go on, I'll wait and see if anyone besides Mr Carrier finds this 
subject at all interesting. 



Pete Gaughan says, "I ^cacJi bach, tnto He.bn,e.w Vt*cou,sU>e. (^arnrneA oh '84, 
I got an. A- mainly on the. Atn,e,ngth o-& my papcn., ' Uppesi-LcveJ. StnM.ctiLn.eA> In 
hlcLlza.mla.lx S') -Con. 3B:VAW=18. Not big point*, bat I'm ejo^y to please when 
playing against the. cxp esuU> . And I coald bo. chaJULcng cd , *lnce. the. ApeJUllng 
can bo. VAV m VAU oJU,o." Hebrew letters are listed in the OSPD, and all 
three of your spellings are listed, as well as WAW , which I suppose is a 
spelling of German origin. 

Chuff Afflerbach, presumably one of "the experts," says, " l-d tt ueJic my 
Scsiabblc tain, I ujoald play A8 : AW ; A I , WE = 26 . Coven, the. tnXple.-uon.d , make. cu> 
many potnt* cu> po-64lb£e, arid tn,y to diauj consonant*. But I'm glad tt' * not 
my tusin. " 

Mark Larzelere, whose turn it is, has similar thoughts, "I (jjondcn. hou) 
you'd LU>e. ' •jaaltlest ' tn a sentence.. [Ueven, mind , I ja^t dtd) . Von. thl^ tain, 
I'JUL -taggc^t A8 : AW ; A I , WE = 26 . It' + not ion. ta.cn o(, trying to (, Ind something 
bcttcn.. I'd n.exiJJiy VJnc to ahc ap mote oj, the. \joweJU> but I can't itnd a good 
p-lay . I al^o have, to con^ldcn. a^lng the. AS tnXpte. be4>on,c my opponent doc*. 
14 I had an N I'd *aggc*t 3A:AVIAN=16 a* better, because tt a*c* mon.c SLcttesU* 
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and -6c^6 u,p a-nothosi t^ipte., I oJU>o coru><LdesLQ.d 1 4A : AA ; HOA= 1 6 , bmt I iJrUnh 
taking i/tc Q^utnjx 10 points -U, b^ttojt U^n.ce. I m^lQht a>£aJUL ca-tcA ap £ke 
oth-e^L playoji goJu> poon. tULoJ>.) A4 : AWA 1 T ; AA , WU , AL , IT,T1 =45 U> th<L diojim pl&y , 
bmt WU jlu>£ uon't qo." 

I wonder how you managed to miss 1 4A : AW ; HOW = 28 , having seen so many 
similar plays. I slightly prefer it to A8:AW. It uses the same letters and 
scores two points more, but leaves the A15 triple-word partially open. (B15 
could be filled with E, F, K, L or S.) Opening up A15 is not necessarily a 
disadvantage, considering that A8 is already open. 

Mark, please note that the OSPD doesn't list HOA nor AL . You'd do well 
to get a copy and consult it. Perhaps it's time for me to remind readers 
that the OSPD is the Official Scrabble Players Dictionary, published by 
Selchow & Righter. It is the dictionary of authority in all serious 
tournaments and in Benzene. A paperback copy sells for $3.95 and can be 
found in the games section of any large book store. 

AW is an interjection, and Ai is a three-toed sloth. Of the four two- 
letter, vowel-only words allowed by the OSPD, AI is the only one I had heard 
of before I started playing Scrabble. Interestingly, one could have played 
three of the four this turn, with A8 : AA ; A I ; AE= 1 4 , not too bad a play. AA is 
a type of lava (it's a Hawaiian word), AE is a Scottish spelling of the 
article A, and OE , another Scottish word, is a type of wind. 

The score is now 177-135. Chuff Afflerbach is the current player for 
rack A. Rack B contains A ! ! TU . Chuff draws seven tiles and rack A now 
contains AF I KLR* . The asterisk is a blank. 

GEEST 

I've started a second monopoly game, so I have to name the games now. 
According to Chris Searle, a liberal British journalist (for the Guardian, I 
think), Geest is a Dutch multinational which maintains a monopoly on bananas, 
and which used its influence in the nutmeg market to conspire with the U.S. 
government to destabilize Grenada's economy during Maurice Bishop's presi- 
dency in the early '80s. I'm not sure I believe the bit about Grenada, but 
because I like the name, I'll accept the banana part. 

I forgot to list the players' addresses last turn. Probably you guys 
can find them elsewhere, but just in case, here they are: 

Chris Carrier, 1215 P St. #12, Sacramento, CA 95814 

Mark Larzelere, 7607 Fontai neb 1 eau #2352, New Carrollton, MD 20784-3820 
Pete Gaughan, 3105 E. Park Row #132, Arlington, TX 76010 
Melinda Hoi ley, PO Box 2793, Huntington, WV 25727-2793 

Turn One Activity : No deals yet. CC receives the $100 he inherited 
from the CC card. No debts are owed. 

CC buys Oriental ($100); ML buys Baltic ($60); PG buys Vermont ($100) 
but does not buy St. James; and MH buys Reading ($200). 

StJ goes up for auction. ML bids $190 for it and MH and CC do not bid, 
so it is sold to ML for $190. 

Turn Two Movement : CC lands on St. Charles; ML lands on Electric Co.; 
PG lands on the second Chance space (the one next to Kentucky); and MH lands 
on Just Visiting (jail). PG ' s Chance card is "Advance token to Boardwalk." 
StC, EC, and Boa are all unowned. 
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CC ML PG 



Summary of Position : 

Windfalls coming (from): 
'Debts owed (to): 

Purchase eligibility: StC EC Boa 

Current position: StC EC Boa JV 

Current possessions: $1,500, $1,250, $1,400, $1,300, 

Ori Bal,StJ Ver Rea 

Cards Discarded: CC: I nh . Ch: AdvBoa. 

There was some confusion about how to do auction bids. One player 
expressed interest in buying a property in auction, but didn't offer a 
price; another player tried to make one auction bid based on another auction 
bid. To make an auction bid, you must name a price; all auction bids occur 
in the same phase, so they can't be conditional upon each other. Perhaps I 
contributed to the confusion with a transcription error in my game report. 
I meant to say "All you have tc tell me is whether you want to buy the 
properties you landed on, and bid on properties that others landed on," but 
I inadvertently left out "properties you landed on, and bid on." As is my 
GMmg practice, I phoned players to confirm orders where I thought there was 
a potential for misunderstanding. 

A player asked, "Why do we land on two spaces?" That happens when 
someone rolls doubles. 

Deadline is Friday, June 16. 

DeBEERS 

The players are: 

Ed Wrobei, 6204 Bardu Ave., Springfield, VA 22152 

M.P. Barno, 2811 Robins St., Endwell, NY 13760-3314 

Mark L. Berch, 11713 Stonington Pi., Silver Spring, MD 20902 

R. Bradley Wilson, P.O. Box 126, Wayne, PA 19087 

I see I have two players in the D.C. area. That's what happens when a 
third of your subbers come from the same metropolitan area, I guess. If 
that s a problem for anyone, let me know now. 

Mark Berch says, "I'd ^agge^t you, do cu> Ma^fe LosizqJLqsiq, did -- dtvtdo. 
tKo. pwp%*UM<U AJVto tw* on, live. noaghty (lchloJL package and tno,n u^o, 
p^wcuce. SIU>U>. Raw tu.ck. tn getting pn,op<LnJU.o^ puJU, too mach JUlcK. tnto 
me. f*pte., W/iclr ptay^u, g<U tncUn, package., tncy mono, an Immediate, bay /no-bay 
£&mA4,Qn. Fon. anpan,cilva*e,d pn,opesity you, couJid [a) ^tn^t to It U» atlou&d to 
bay [back to incest tack.) , on, [b] bank. aacUo/u It oil. 

"i/vU aU>o *pe.cd* ap the. game. gn,catty . OtnesiMille. , pn,opcnXy acQu^Uttton 
tah.su> too tong." 

These are reasonable arguments, but I prefer my way nonetheless, so 
that s how we'll do it. I assume your game sign-up is still good. Inci- 
dentally, my method does not "put too much luck into the game." The luck is 
already there, I simply decline to remove it. 

Turn One Movement : EW lands on Baltic; MPB lands on Vermont; MLB lands 
on Vermont and Pennsylvania RR ; RBW lands on Vermont and St. James. 

Note that three players are eligible to buy Ver. (Yes, I find that very 
amusing). Each eligible buyer may offer to buy it for the list price ($100) 
or for a higher price which he names. The player who offers the most will 
buy it at the price he offers. If there is a tie for the highest bid, the 
property will remain unsold. It will not go to auction unless none of the 
eligible players offers to buy it. For details refer to rule 10. (Rules 
are in BZ#48 (with a green cover page).) 
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Summary of Position : EW MPB 

Windfalls coming (from): 
Debts owed (to): 

Purchase eligibility: Bal Ver Ver,StJ Ver,PRR 

Current position: Bal Ver StJ PRR 

Current possessions: $1,500 $1,500 $1,500 $1,500 



see 



Current possessions: $ i / avu 3.1, juu * *f •*> • > « 

Deadline is Friday, June 16. Remember my deadlines are flexible; 
BZ#49 (pink) for deadline policy. 



LETTERS 

I've already gone over one ounce, so I suppose I may as well add a 
few more pages. 

Francois Cuerrier (11/24/88): "I've, read th.iL. comment* on health care 
ulth lntere*t . It'* amazing that medicare woald *tltl b<L th<L object oi 
controversy In the Stxute* 25 year* aiter we've, *ettled the. debate on thl* 

*lde O-d the border. 

"Any rea*onable per*on ha* no choice, but to *upport national. hexxJith 
program*. You. don't have, to be, a ' *oclaJll*t' on, a ' tlberal' : even to the, 
in.ee, enterpriser, onty a national health pn.0Qnxx.rn can en*are that North 
America. remain* the land oi opportunity . 

"You. can't compete 14 you're *lcn. But. a 'in.ee market' depend* on the 
coivtlnaed ability oi Individual* to compete a* vlgoroa*ly and i airly a* 
po**lble. Thl* doe*n't happen when a bu*lne**man ma*t give ap hi* bu*lne** 
because he I* too *lch, to devote the time and attention needed, and I* too 
*lch, because he can't aiiord proper treatment. On, at be*t he might have to 
liquidate hi* bu*lnc** to pay the bVil* . 

"You. can't compete li your employee* heep getting *lcn. Replacing an 
employee -- any employee -- I* a*uxUUiy very co*tly because hi* replacement 
ma*t go tivn.ou.gh training all oven, again. The right candidate I* not u*uaJUiy 
ioand on the ilr*t try either, *o the co*t goe* ap a* many employee* tarn 
oven. In thl* po*ltlon. So any employee who goe* on *lch leave will co*t yoa 
money, more money li he *tay* *lck becaa*e he can't aiiord proper treatment. 
On, perlxap* he' It try to *tay on the job anyhow, bat hi* productivity wilt 
tane a no*edlve. Who pay* ion. all thl*? The employ en,. 

"Yoa can't compete li your con*umer* neep getting *lch. Line your 
employee* , they might leave their job because they're too *lck. Bat ion. a* 
-long a* they .remain anemployed, they won't bay yoan, product li they can help 
It, wlverea* they mlglvt have li theln. Income had remained Intact. And 
certa-lnly any money they *pent on medlcaJL blVU won't be. *pent on yoan, 
product* . 

"A national medicare program I* therefore very a*eial. People wUUL a*e 
medical iaclJiltle* more regalarly li the direct co*t to them I* negligible 
-- and thl* type oi preventive medicine redace* the amount oi wage hoar* 
[lost] due to *lchne**, or the *prea.d oi epidemic*. Patient* will recuper- 
ate more qalcnZy li they're not held back, irom * eehlng treatment by the 
thoug\\t oi *avlng money. Again, the co*t In prodactlvlty I* reduced In the 
end. Everybody win*." 

[Well, as a reasonable person, I have no choice but to support your 
position, but an unreasonable person might try to pick at a few of your 
weaker arguments. For instance, your paragraph about consumers is an 
exercise in single-entry bookkeeping. You cite the money consumers save 
because the government pays for their health care, but you ignore the money 
which the government loses for the same reason. Health care costs are 
subtracted from consumers' disposable income by way of taxes as surely as 
they are by way of medical bills. One might reasonably suggest that the 
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government can provide the same health care at a lesser cost, but none of 
.the points in your letter do anything to advance that argument. 

[An even more unreasonable person might go on to point out that your 
arguments aoout competition could apply not only to sickness, but to 
laziness or stupidity as well, saying "You can't compete if your employees 
are lazy, or "You can't compete if you're dumb." You might counter by 
saying intelligence and i ndustr i ousness are qualities of an individual which 
the government can do nothing -- beyond ensuring access to books and othe^ 
sources of knowledge -- to guarantee. On the other hand, sickness, you might 
argue is a misfortune that just happens to someone at random, and a govern- 
ment which reacts quickly can set that misfortune aright. 

[To a large extent that is true, but to some extent it is not. The 
fact is, some people just aren't as healthy as others. Moreover, they 

th^ U r^^ haVe '^- in / h ? ir P ° W ? r to Change that ' Suppose, for example, 
that a certain individual is a heavy smoker of cigarettes and that he is 

proud to remain a smoker, even going so far as to repeat the ludicrous 
argument that smoking has not been proven to be unhealthy. Surely it 
doesn't further a fair, competitive environment to require the non-smokers 
to, through taxes, subsidize this individual. 

[Any reasonable person who supports a national health program on 
free-market grounds would have to conclude that a good program must attempt 
to distinguish those protections which promote fairness by alleviating the 
dislocation brought on by the randomness of sickness, from those which 
reduce fairness by lessening the extent to which individuals must pay for 
their own bad habits. ] 

Mark Lilleleht (11/24/88): "I tead yoan. UMl% wtlte-ap on you*. saving* 
plan and can sympathize. A4 a cattent stadent I leatn how toagh It 14 to 
save and km Important a 'nest egg' <U when tfct&e4 wit/i an ancettaln 
employment situation. Hell, wltat ate. you, going to do with an anthropology/ 
^otesgn awaits degtee? And no, 1 will not be. going to law ot business 
school'. All tight, I could woth jot the. government but I'll probably end up 
gos.ng s.nto gtad school; hopefully In Attica. So what am I gotng to do fcMi 
money? Well, aside Itom a fellowship which would be. a longshot, I've, got to 
have, a little something In the. banh. I've, probably got mote. In the, bank, 
than the. average, student and tahe a lot of tlbblng when I say I can't uffotd 
something. Bat the. way 1 look at things , tn the long tetm I probably can't 
14 I'm walking the tlghttope that the average gtad student walks. 

"... Sotty to see the Duke lose bat at least I 
Cliack Robb elected to the Senate." 

[Tell me about Chuck Robb. I don't know him very well. 

[We must have mi scommun i cated on the topic of personal savings. My 

point was not how hard it is to save, but how easy it is. Glad to hear 

you're cheap. Be proud of it. I am.] 

Chris Gabel (received 11/25/88): "In yout endorsement of Vukakls , yoa 
stated that 'American assets ate o vetvalued . ' Compared to what? The ptlce/ 
eativlngs tattoo on Japanese stocks ate mach hlghet -- and have yoa ptlced 
Japanese teal estate lately? Recessions come and go and we' te almost boand to 
have one soon, bat doomsayets ptedlctlng a pattlculatly bad one have me 
pazzled. Of coutse, these ate the same people who ptedlcted doom atoand the 
cotnet dating almost the entire Reagan ptesldency . 

"The biggest tlsk factot in oat economy Is the high level of debt at 
the consumet and fedetal level. Ametlcan cotpotatlons ate temathably llqald 
-- that's why I think yoa' te wtong aboat stock ptlce levels. I'm told that 
Japanese cotpotatlons have an avetage debt- to -equity tatlo of 3 to 1 -- 
wheteas the avetage U.S. cotpotatton fl.35 to 1 -- 4o cotpotate Ametlca is 
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not a o trig to go ba,nhnjo,pt on lu> . Tillgl, the, Acuvtng* and &oa,n* aie. a, piobtem. 
1 &m,z hope, nobody thtniu> we have, to baUZ them oat. The, FSLIC-6 le^pontt- 
bXJUuty iA to pn,ote.eX de.po*tkA o4 $1 00,000 on, £<u>* . Sha,rie,hoZdesu> cute, on 
theXn, owr. -- thcut ' -i> the. ca,pttoJlt-t>t ^y^tem. 

"Atthou..gh yousi -L^^llq, #44 wcu> the, *pe,ctaJL ' Jcuch Ke,nne,dy' tA4u,e,, thesie, 
wasn't mach ^aXd aboiLt htm. 1 uouJLd be, tntesie^>te,d tn yousi x,exideju> ' thought* 
on the. 4o-U,ou)tng ou,e^tton^'. Wa-6 Kejrvne,dy a ' giexut' pieu>tdesit? Why on, why 
not? " 

[As you've notice by now, my special issues usually contain only one or 
two (often oblique) references to the designee. i don't have much opinion 
on Kennedy either way, so i guess that means 1 don't consider him 'great.' 

[My claim that American assets are overvalued was a bit too bold 
perhaps. It's based on my general observation that Americans are buying i 
assets not so much because they expect to be recompensed by the property's 
utility or wealth-producing capability, but because they expect to later 
sell it to someone else at a higher price. I noticed this particularly in 
the real estate market, where potential homebuyers are told not to balk at a 
high price because part of it represents an "investment." I see no demo- 
graphic trends that tell me houses are going to be more valued next year 
than they are this year, so I interpret that extra investment value to be a 
quantification of the expectation that others will pay more for the house 
because they expect still others to pay still more ad ( convergent 1 y ) "infi- 
nitum. But that sort of thing must eventually run out and so I consider the 
"investment" value to be in excess of what the price "ought to be." (And 
the same reasoning applies, to a lesser extent, to stocks and the various 
financial instruments). 

[Not very scientific, ! know, but that's what ! was thinking when I said 
American assets are overvalued. Of course I realize that speculation is a 
normal part of any price. What i'm saying, in a roundabout way, is that I 
think the speculators are wrong.] 

[Unfortunately, a lot of people dp_ think we have to bail out the S&Ls. 
If 1 had my way, the government would make good on its actual promises -- 
giving the depositors their $100,000 or less, squeezing the money out of the 
insolvent S&Ls where possible but taking it from the treasury where 
necessary and disengage, leaving the others to fend for themselves. 

[But the government will end up guaranteeing more than that. For 
better or worse, the American way no longer allows for the possibility that 
a sector of the economy might suffer for its own bad luck or bad judgment. 
Those interests that stand to gain from an S&L bailout will point to a few 
foreclosed mortgages, lost jobs, and depressed communities, and arouse our 
sympathy for the innocent victims; they'll take advantage of our legitimate 
concerns about America's already dismally low savings rate; and, like 
Chrysler in 1979 and like most of America's agricultural industry for the 
past 20 years, the S&Ls will be propped up.] 

FILLER 

I read in this morning's paper that Rep. Tony Coelho (D. , Calif.) is 
resigning -- not just from his leadership position, but from Congress 
altogether. Wow, he must have some bad skeletons in his closet. Consider- 
ing he's reputed to be such a sharp operator I suppose that's not such a big 
surprise . 

Now there's talk about going after the other side's sharp operator, 
Newt Gingrich (R., Ga.). So far, all I've heard about is his book royal- 
ties. How is Gingrich's book any different from Wright's, people ask. Good 
question; here's the answer: Wright's book was published by a basement 
print shop, while Gingrich's book was published by St. Martin's publishing 
house. Gingrich's gets 3% royalties, while Wright's royalties are estimated 
at about 40%. 

All . 



